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its limits. So far the Canadian Shield has delivered up
but a small part of its natural resources. At the present
moment Canada leads in the production of nickel,
cobalt and asbestos, is second in the production of
gold13 and zinc, third in copper, and fourth in silver and
lead. It ranks with the Belgian Congo as the country
richest in uranium deposits. It yields only to the
United States in the production of electric power,
which increased from 173,000 horsepower in 1900 to
more than 10,400,000 in 1947, and still makes use of
hardly 33% of the water power available, about one
third of which is found in the province of Quebec. It
now has some iron, and the recent discoveries of oil in
Alberta may some day be sufficient for its needs. Taken
all together, Canada's economy must appear at first
sight not far from perfect. In the not too far distant
past Canada's exports consisted almost entirely of raw
material and semi-finished goods. Today, manufactured
products alone make up the half of its exports. From
Vancouver, from Montreal, which since 1918 has been
recognized as the international fur market, from Que-
bec and from Halifax there set out hundreds of cargo
vessels whose holds, it is true, still carry wheat, meat,
lumber, and paper, but which give more and more
space to locomotives, aluminum ware, wagons, auto-
mobiles, and electrical equipment of every kind. To
these is added the endless traffic in merchandise which
the railroads carry between Canada and the United
States.14 Thus more than a third of Canada's produc-
tion, 35% in all, makes it way to foreign lands. For

18 Gold deposits were discovered in northern Alberta in 1943.

14 20.7% of Canadian exports and 21.8% of its imports, car-
ried by railroads, went to and came from the United States in 1944.
The proportion was about the same in 1948.